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FTER M. La Motte Cadillac was ordered to Detroit, to establish a fort 

and trading post at that most desirable point of occupancy, he seems 

to have used all his influence to draw around him those Indian tribes 

whose traffic had contributed in a very great degree, to the prosperity of 
Michilimackinae. 

He had rendered himself popular with the Indians, and large bands of 
Hurons, Sauteurs, Mississagues, and Miamis, soon left the region of the 
upper lakes, and formed settlements on both sides of the river, near fort 
Pontchartrain. The Ottawas still retained Michilimackinac, and a small 
garrison of French troops protected the French inhabitants and traders. 

Fathers Lorheil and Marest, two Jesuit Missionaries, labored on with 
earnest zeal for the conversion of the savages, the little chapel was filled 
with worshippers, apparently devout, and for a time peace and quiet pre- 
vailed, though with greatly diminished prosperity. 

In 1706, Father Marest, one of the Missionaries, who had been absent 
a year or two, returned to Michilimackinac in time to prevent a general 
outbreak of the Ottawas against the other Indian tribes. There had been 
some disturbance at Detroit, but the timely intervention of the Missionary, 
aided by Maurice Mesnard, who seems to have been an interpreter, and a 
man of great influence, restored temporary tranquility, and obedience to the 
orders of M. Vandreuil, Gov. General of Canada, calling a general council 
of the chiefs of the tribes, to be held at Quebec, resulted in a final adjust- 
ment of all difficulties. 

Yet the removal of so many bands of Indians, had the effect to depress 
the furtrade, and cause the gradual dispersion of the traders, until in 
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17158 the settlement was nearly abandoned, and 
a sutticient garrison to control the Coureurs du Bois, about forty of why 
made Michilimackinac their place of rendezvous 

The difticulties of their sailie and the importance of the post, i 
duced M. de Lignery and Father Marest, to write to the Governor Gen- 
eral, earnestly entreating him to restore to them M. de Louvigny, t! 
former commandant, and to send with him a sufficient number of troo 
to hold the Coureurs du Bois, and the surrounding Indian tribes 
abeyance. ‘heir petition was granted, but by the representatior 
Beyon, the reinforcement did not arrive till in the spring of 1714. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of M. Louvigny, the partial divers: 

‘to Detroit, and the inducements held out by the English in 

cheapness of their fabrics, prevented Michilimackinac from regaining 
former degree of pre sperity. 

Charlevoix, who visited this post in 1720, speaks of it as having 


“much declined since M. de La Motte Cadillac drew to Detroit 
+}, 


greatest part of the savages who were settled here, and especial) 


Hurons. Several Ottawas have followed them; others have disperse 
themselves in the Isles of Castor. There is only here a middling village 
where there is still a great trade for peltry, because it is the rendezvous o! 
all the savage nations. 

“ The fort is still preserved, and the house of the Missionaries, who « 
not much employed at present, having never found much docility among 
the Ottawas; but the Court thinks their presence necessary, in a plac 
where one must often treat with our allies, to exercise their ministry 
among the French, who come here in great numbers. 

“ T have been assured that since the settlement of Detroit and the dis 
persion of the savages occasioned thereby, many nations of the north, wh 
used to bring their peltries hither, have taken the route of Hudson’s Bay 
by the river Bourbon, and go there to trade with the English; but M 
de La Motte could by no means foresee this inconvenience, since we we) 
then in possession of Hudson’s Bay.” 

In the spring of 1761, the British troops took possession of Michi!:- 
mackinac, Green Bay, and the Saut Ste Marie, and the country passed 
forever from under the dominion of France. The French troops gave 
place to the English, and the eross of St. George floated where the F’ le ur 
de lis had so long held sway. The jealousy of the Indians was excited 
by this change of rulers, but the Canadian inhabitants who had gathered 
within and around the fort at Michilimackinac, preserved their tranqui!- 
ity, and the Coureurs du Bois were quite willing to enjoy the favors of 
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their new allies, A new impetus was given to tlie fur trade’ by the re- 
duced prices of English goods, and the whole trade at Michilimackinae 
was monopolized by four English traders. But the dav of prosperity 


oe ' YIPaer ¢ Pamtran a ‘ ] 
was short; the conspiraey of Pontiae, whose well concerted plans would 


have reflected horor on a civilized warrior, and the fearful massac 


the English at Michilimackinac in 1763, are facts too well known to the 
American reader to need repetition. 

At that time the garrison consisted of ninets privates, tw alterns 
and the commandant, Capt. George Etherington. The fort covered an 
area of two acres; it was surrounded by pickets of cedar, and was situ 
ated so near the water that when the wind blew trom the west. th 
waves broke against the stockade. 


Within the fort was a chapel, where mass was said regularly by 
Jesuit Missionary. There were also thirty houses, inhabited bv as 
many families; and about the same number outside of the fort, scattere 
along the shore of the lake, within range of the two small pieces of car 
non that were placed on the bastions. 

A mere handful of men escaped from that dreadful carnage, and these 
were for a short time prisoners among the Indians, but were finally res- 
iored, or ransomed, through the friendliness of the Ottawas of LZ’ Arhye 
Croche. Captain Etherington being permitted by them, to send a letter to 
Lieut. Gorell, commandant at Green Bay, acquainting him with the disas- 
trous condition of affairs, that officer resolved to evacuate his post, and 
return to Montreal. Accordingly he embarkea with his party in several 
batteaux, on the twenty-first of June, accompanied by about ninety In- 
dians in canoes. They crossed Lake Michigan in safety, and arrived at 
L’ Arbre Croche on the thirtieth. 

Here they found Captain Etherington, Lieut. Leslie, and eleven men, 
detained as prisoners by the Ottawas, yet Weated with great kindness. 
By dint of persuasion on the part of Lieut Gorell, the prisoners were set at 
liberty, and on the eighteenth of July 1763, about six weeks after the 
massacre, the English left Z’ Arbre Croche, escorted by a fleet of Indian 
canoes. They reached the portage of the Ottawa river in safety, and 
arrived at Montreal on the thirteenth of August. 

The post at Detroit now contained the only British soldiers to be found 
in all the region of the lakes. 

For a little more than a year, the forts at Michilimackinac, Green Bay, 
and Saut Ste Marie, were only occupied by the Coureurs du Bois, 
and those Indian bands that chose to make them a temporary abi- 
ding place; but after the treaty of peace with the hostile Indians at 
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Detroit, made by Gen. Bradstreet, Capt. Howard was despatched with a 
sufficiently large detachment of troops to take possession of these deserted 
posts; and once more the banner of St. George was the rallying point 
and the protection of the adventurous traders. 

In 1779, a party of British officers passed over from the point of the 
Peninsula to the Island of Michilimackinac, to reconnoitre for the purpose 
of removing the fort there. After selecting a location, they asked per- 
mission of the Indians to occupy it; some time elapsed before their con- 
sent could be obtained; consequently the removal was not effected until 
the ensuing summer. A Goverrment house, and a few other buildings 
were erected on the site of the present village, and the troops took pos- 
session on the fifteenth of July, 1780. 

The removal of the inhabitants from the main land to the island, was 
gradual; and even the fort, which was built on the site of the present 
one, was not completed until 1783. 

This fortification, built on a high cliff overlooking the village, occupied 
a controlling and protecting position, so far as the Indians were concerned ; 
but during the war of 1812, another fortification was erected on a still 
more elevated point, the apex of the heights, and named Fort George,— 
subsequently called by the Americans, Fort Holmes, after a gallant Ken- 
tuckian officer who fell in the unsuccessful attempt of Col. Croghan to 
retake the Island in 1814. 

Like Detroit, Michilimackinac has been the theatre of many a 
bloody tragedy; its possession disputed by powerful nations, and its 
internal peace continually made the sport of Indian treachery, and the 
white man’s duplicity. To-day chaunting Te Deums beneath the ample 
folds of the the Fleur de lis, to-morrow yielding to the power of the Brit- 
ish Lion, and a few years later, listening to the exultant screams of the 
American Eagle, as the stars and stripes float over the battlements of the 
“Isle of the dancing spirits.” 

As a military post in time of war, the possession of Michilimackinac 
is invaluable,—but as a commercial mart, now that the aboriginal tribes 
have passed away, the location is one of little consequence. 

In these latter days, as the resort of the invalid, and the pleasure-seeker, 
the salubrity of the pure atmosphere, the beauty of the scenery, the his- 
torical reminiscences which render every foot of earth classic ground, and 
the many wild traditions peopling each rock and glen with spectral hab- 
itants, combine to fling around Michilimackinac an interest and attrac- 
tiveness unequalled by any other spot on the Western Continent. 
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I, 








AKING my accustomed walk, one fine summer morning, and thread- 

ing my way through several streets, I fell into a reverie, and mused 
on the comparative merits of town and country life. All is artificial 
here, thought I; there, all is natural, and one may see Nature in her 
It is a self-evident truth: 












loveliest forms. 





‘** God made the country, and man made the town.” 







If I look around me, I see nought but the workmanship of man; if 
beneath my feet, he has wrought a mail of granite to cover the ground, 
so that my foot even may not rest upon a spotof mother earth! It is 
true, here and there one may see a tree growing, but it has a sickly 
growth; branch after branch withers, and falls, until the tree finally dies. 
Unlike the tree planted by Nature in the country: there it has a health- 
ful glow; the very leaves look green; it spreads its branches far and 
wide, and up exultingly into the pure light of heaven. 

But listen! I hear the song of a bird, warbling its matin lay, 1 
look up into this tree, but it is not there. It comes from a window op- 
posite. There, imprisoned ia a cage, is one of Nature's forest minstrels, 
struggling all alone to give vent to a tuneful nature; but its song seems 
artificial. It reminds me of a request of a dear friend ina distant city, 
who wrote me to purchase for her a music box, that she might teach her 
birdling how to sing by it! as if, left in its own native element, it would 
require artificial means to learn to sing. 

I walked on. I met a lady leading her little boy of four or five sum- 
mers. She was beautiful to look upon, but half her charms were arti- 
ficial. The ringlets parted on her brow, that fell on either side to her 
shoulders; the bloom on her cheek; the pearly white teeth; the perfec- 
tion of form which she now exhibited, nature had not given her. And 
the lovely child by her side was dressed in gewgaws, fit only for a toy 
show in a window in some shop on Broadway. 

And as I mused on, I recalled these truthful lines of the poet; 


















‘** The cold, heartless city, with its forms, 
And dull routine—its artificial manners, 
And arbitrary rules—its cheerless pleasures, 
And mirthless masquing was not made for me.” 
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But rather in ¢! 

Where, too, dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty; sound, unbroken youth, 
Patient of labor, with a little pleased ; 

Health ever blooming: unambitious toil 


alm contemplation, and poetic ease.” 


Before [ had finished my morning walk, 1 espied a flower upon the 


pavemen picked it up, took it to my home, and, placing It upon my 


secre tarre, penne he i LOWlMes lines: 


TO AN ARTIFICIAL FLOWER. 








It wasasummer’s morning; not a cioud 
Was seen to dim the azure vault of heaven— 
és 


To skirt the wide horizon, or to vei 
Phe glories of the god of day. 


Early, 

Geneath the pure, cerulean sky of morn, 
[ wandered forth to feel the cooling breeze, 
\nd view the effulgence of the Orient sun. 

Beside the way I found thee crushed, fair rose! 
[ took thee from thy lonely place, and raised 
Thee to my lips, to taste the balm we find 
On Nature’s loveliest tiowers, ere 1 did know 
Thou wast but artificial! and the rose 
To imitate, blushing. thou lookest thus 

weet and beautiful 


Forsaken one! 
Tell me of thy past history—what hand 
So exquisitely wrought that wiry stem ; 
These petals formed, and bud thus dextrously 


So 1i 


like the queenly beauty of the rose, 

Nature’s original. Was it the hand 

Of some rare beauty that so skilfully 

Her fingers plied as to deceive me thus ? 

Or thou, fair child of sorrow! on whose cheek 
The blight of this cold, cruel world is seen 

So pale and wan, and strangely beautiful— 

Didst thou while bending o’er this fragile flower 
—Fit emblem of thyself—one ‘‘ grief pearl” shed 
As thoughts of by-gone days and brighter hours 
Came flitting o’er thy memory 7— 
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[ see thee now upon the marble brow 


Of a dark eyed young gir!, wreathed in the locks 
Of her soft, silken hair, of raven hue: 
While on her cheek far sweeter roses ! 
Phan thou, fair flower of art! 

‘Most beautiful " 
Did she exclaim, when erst she placed thee on 
Her pure. white brow, ‘“‘ rarest of flowers fair ' 

{ would that Ae were here to-night to tell 
Thy beauties too, whose lips have spoken mine 
He came, and when he took from her fair hand 
The rose that erst had decked his loved one’s brow, 
He placed it to his lips: a kiss implanted. 

Ere flashed the truth on his impassioned mind 


That thou wast artificial 
‘* False as fair ! 

He cried, and from the casement where they stood 
He threw thee on the pavement—there to feel 
The tread of the gay, thoughtless multitude! 

Deserted rose! I'll press thee to my heart 
For] have felt, like thee, the withering blasts 
Of this cold, changeful world—not beautiful, 
{s when from its Creator’s hand it first 
Was rolled into interminable space, 
But cold as man’s unfeeling heart ! 
Oh! when the gold-linked chain of life is broken, 
May I but lean this weary, aching head 
(rently upon my Saviour’s breast, and say 
Triumphantly, ** Oh! vain, vain world, adien!” 


New York City. Ten Eyck. 





THe Taue Woman.—No woman can be a true woman, whatever may be 
her intellectual acquirements or‘capacity, without that womanly knowledge 
which will fit her for domestic life, and enable her to fill “ home.” that ap- 

dinted sphere of woman's duties at some time or other, with all the com- 
orts which alone can make it happy. [donot mean merely the knowledge 
of the daily routine of outside daily domestic employments: but the culti- 
vation of the domestic affections. the habits of concession and self-sacrifice, 
of delicate attention to the little things which go so far to make up the 
sum of domestic happiness, and the mechanical facility, with respect to a 
thousand minor matters—all of which nothing but practice in that sphere 
which calls into exercise can possibly teach. 1 will not deny that I think 
a great deal too of education in common domestic employments as a means 
of happiness and usefulness. | hold that nothing can compensate for a 
wilful neglect of what may be made the means of so much comfort to 
others, as order, cleanliness, and a facility in administering to the humane 
wants of our friends, which is peculiarly woman's province. For this part 
of education, home ought to be the best place. — Memorrs of Mary L. Hare 
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THE LAWYER’S WIFE ;* 
OR, 
WOMAN’S MISSION. 


BY ETHELDA MEDESCON 


CHAPTER 1. 


‘* Spread out earth’s holiest records here 
Of woman’s deeds, to reverence dear.”’ 


** No shade—no shine—no butterflies—no bees— 
No fruit—no flowers—no birds—no leaves— 
No-vember,” 
Half muttered, half sung, Arthur Montgomery, as he entered the parlo: 
one cold, cheerless morning, in the month thus commemorated by the 
facetious Hood. 

“T declare, Dora, you look charmingly comfortable,” said he, address- 
ing his sister, who sat snugly ensconced among the sofa pillows in the 
corner of the sofa nearest the fire, reading the morning paper; “could I 
prevail on your ladyship to bestow a few stitches on my poor gloves, 
sometime this morning? It’s rather cold for a gentleman’s fingers to be 
out to-day ;” and, with a graceful bow, he presented the gloves. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said she, listlessly opening the hand that rested 
on the arm of the sofa, her eyes still fixed on the paper. “ No doubt, 
you have brought home a fine lot of mending,” she muttered. 

Arthur looked astonished; this, from his sister, and he at home but 
three days, after an absence of as many years. Isadore continued to 
read; her brother’s extended hand was quietly withdrawn, the gloves 
thrust into his pocket; and, throwing himself into an arm-chair before 
the glowing grate, he sat moodily watching the dancing fire-sprites till 
the elder Mr. Montgomery eatered the room. His father’s morning sal- 
utation was cheerfully answered, and Arthur sprang up, placed the arm- 
chair nearer the fire, begged him to be seated, and inquired affectionately 
after his health. 

Isadore retained her position, and read on. She heard, and briefly 
replied to her father’s greeting, without raising her eyes; she well knew 
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how few were her father’s moments of leisure—the breakfast bell would 
soon ring, yet the paper was retained; paragraph after paragraph was 
perused, till every column was, at least, looked over; and Isadore flung 
down the paper, with an expression of contempt at the meagreness of its 
contents. 

Tsadore, if you have finished reading the paper, I would like to look 
at it a few minutes,” said her father, mildly. 

But Isadore imagined there was reproof in his tones, and a frown 
darkened her brow. The paper was handed rather ungraciously, and she 
lounged back into her former position. 

Mr. Montgomery was too much accustomed to frowns to notice his 
daughter’s ill-humor. Seizing the paper with a nervous grasp, he com- 
menced reading—but scarcely had his eyes run over the “ prices current,” 
when the breakfast bell rang. The trio obeyed the summons, Mr. Mont- 
gomery taking the paper with him. 

While the family are discussing their breakfast, let us, dear reader, in 
true gossip style, discuss their merits, individually. As in duty bound, 
we will begin with the mistress of the mansion. 

Mrs. Montgomery is a fine-looking woman, tall, and stately in form, 
with regular features, on which, at the age of forty-five, still linger traces 
of beauty. She is en dishabille now, but her morning dress is tasteful 
and becoming. Another look, and you notice the languid and rather 
vague expression of her countenance. There is no smile on her lips, no 
cheerful “good morning” to greet the members of her family as they 
assemble; these little courtesies are too much trouble. 

Mrs. Montgomery is naturally kind-hearted—she desires the happiness 
of her family. In sickness, or in any great sorrow, she would not fail 
in her duty as a wife and mother; but, in the removal of those con- 
stantly recurring, petty obstacles which must be removed, judiciously, 
carefully, that there be no jarring in the domestic machinery—in the 
performance of those little kindnesses that make up the sum of daily 
happiness, she does fail. She is too much absorbed in the gay 
round of fashionable life, to give time to such trifles. The holy mission 
of her woman’s nature, the daily sacrificing of self, and an entire devo- 
tion to home idols, form no part of her life. She knows there is disecom- 
fort and an undefined unhappiness in her household; but she is not 
aware of the cause, nor does she seek to know it. Home, to her, is but 
a place to prepare for society: to attend the opera and the fashionable 
assembly, to be leader of the ton, and the mistress of the finest house in 
the city, is the sine gua non of her existence. 
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position, and quite domestic in his predilections. He married from 
fection, and doubted not that the proud beauty whose hand he soug! 
would turn away trom fashionable frivolity, to make his home a paradis 
Mistaken man! his spirits are broken; his warm heart, which throb) 
so gladly twenty years ago, is growing cold beneath the smouldering 
ashes of its own fires. The peaceful home of his fond dreams has prov: 
a vain ijlusion! Wealth, for its own sake, has no charms to a min 
like his, seeking reciprocal sympathy from beloved objects; and he is liy- 
ing on, as thousands live, acquiring gold to bestow on a selfish, ungra’ 
ful family—no, there is one exception ! 

Arthur Montgomery, the eldest son, the traveller just returned trom 
foreign. lands, is the noble possessor of lus father’s virtues, with quite 
enough of his mother’s beauty for manliness. He las been absent so 
long, that lis father scareely remembers the excellent traits in his son’: 
character; and his wounded heart shrinks from cherishing another ob 
ject of atfection. 

Isadore is beautiful, possessing some fine traits of character. Unde 
judicious maternal influence, she might have been as lovely in mental 
qualities as she is in personal attractions. But a false system of educa- 
tion has warped her better nature, and the higher aspirations of the 
human soul are only apparent in her complete and absorbing interest in 
whatever pertains to those flower-wreathed chains with which Fashion 
binds her votaries. In society, Isadore Montgomery is amiable and fas: 
cinating; at home, she is indolent, selfish, and exacting. Useful employ- 
ment is not to be thought of; and to diffuse happiness in the family 
circle, by her own quiet kindness, has never entered her mind, even as a 
remote possibility. 

There are two younger children at table, a bold, brave, noisy boy ot 
ten, and a little girl of seven, with lovely features, but wearing an almost 
habitual frown on her young brow. “Troublesome plagues” they are 
considered by mamma and Isadore; papa does not notice them, and 
brother Arthur is almost a stranger. Neglected in all heart-culture, they 
are, indeed, becoming “ troublesome plagues.” 

The room, the fiuniture, the table appointments, all bespeak wealth 
and refinement. The cook has done her duty well; yet there is a sha- 
dow on every face, a chill on every heart. Sympathy has no electric 
chain to bind these kindred hearts. 


The excellent breakfast is eaten in silence, Mr. Mc ntgomery catching 
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up the paper to read as he sips his cotlee. Glancing at the clock, he 
starts up from the table, and hastens away to business. 

* Come, children, hurry with your breakfast—it’s almost school time. 
Bless me, how lazy the servants are getting,’ said Mrs. Monigomery, 
peevishly, as the door closed atter her husband. 

“ Mamma, I don’t want to go to school to-day,” said little Clara, with 
a half trightened look. 

“ Nonsense, child; get through with your breaktast as quickly as pos 
sible,” said her sattidies 

Arthur glanced at the child’s quivering lips, and at his mother’s face, 
and set down his cotfee cup—another look, and he rose from the table 
and hastened to his own room. 

this the quiet haven of rest I so fondly pictured in my absence ! 
is this the home of my dreams?’ he murmured, as he paced up and 
down the room. “ Was it such a home in my childhood? Have they 
changed ? or is it 1?” 

Just then he heard the voice of little Clara, in the hall, sobbing, + 
don't want to go to school ‘to-day ; I haven't got my lesson.” 

Arthur drew out his watch; it still lacked half an hour of school time. 
Opening the door, he called out, in a pleasant voice, “Clara, come 
here.” 

The child looked up, half pleased, half doubting. Her brother's 
smile re-assured her, and wiping ler eyes with the corner of her apron, 
she walked slowly lead the door. 

“Come in, sister dear,” said Arthur, as she approached; and when 
she came within reach, he caught her gaily in his arms, and covered 
her blushing, smiling little face with kisses. 

“ Now, sis, where is that formidable lesson?” said he, seating liumselt, 
and placing the child on his knee. “I don't know anything about 
teaching little girls; but we can learn the lesson together, can’t we? 
There is time enough, if we begin now.” 

Little Clara’s face brightened; she had been carrying her satchel up 


and down the hall in utter hopelessness, but now brether Arthur would 


help her; she was quite sure he must know everything; so she compos- 
edly opened her satchel, and, drawing forth her geography, pointed to 
the fearful array of questions to be answered from the tiny map. 

“ We will soon find these out,” said Arthur, encouragingly; and, with 
just enough showing to stimulate her own self-dependence, he soon suc- 
ceeded in making his almost baby-sister happy mistress of her lesson. 

The child's heart was completely won by his kindness; and, throwing 
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her arms around his neck, she whispered, “I do love you, my dear 
brother.” 

“And I love my little sister very much,” he replied, clasping her in 
his arms. “I would often help you to get your lesson, but I think Dora 
would do it better. Have you asked Dora to help you, Clara?” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t ask her for the world. She says I am such a 
‘plague,’ and she never kisses me,” said the child, with a quivering lip. 

“Well, never mind what Dora says, I will show you,” tid Arthur, 
soothingly. “Now, away to school;” and again kissing the child, he set 
her down, and presently he heard her little feet pattering down the 
stairs. 

“ How little it takes to make a child happy,” thought Arthur; * and 
how little will destroy the happiness of a whole family.” Then came 
painful, reproaching feelings toward his mother and sister. “I must not 
indulge such thoughts,” said he, starting up; “I must remember 
who they are;’ and, with a clouded brow, he descended to the 
parlor. 

Arthur was scarcely seated ere the door bell rang, and a visitor was 
announced. Isadore sprang up, and greeted the lady who entered with 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. 

“My dear Miss Williams, allow me to introduce my long absent 
brother, Arthur Montgomery, of whom you have often heard me speak,” 
said Isadore, when her vocabulary of compliments was exhausted. “Why, 


he’s an old playmate of yours—strange, I never thought of it till this 
moment.” 


Arthur rose; a sweet, expressive face was turned toward him; a pair 
of fine, dark eyes rested for a moment on his face, and courteous words 
of greeting were exchanged; then followed an awkward pause of a few 
moments, interrupted at last by Miss Williams. 

“ Miss Montgomery,” said she, “my errand, at this unseasonable hour, 
is to obtain your assistance in making calls in those miserable dwellings 
on Atwater street; you recollect we were appointed one of the special 
visiting committees at the last meeting of the Benevolent Society.” 

Isadore winced. It had been very pleasant to have her name placed 
on the list of self-denying ones in the Society; but it was quite another 
affair to go out on a cold morning into old, dilapidated buildings, up 
creaking, rickety stair-cases, ‘to explore old garrets, and find out the 
children of want, and then go, again and again, to minister to their ne- 
cessities; there was no romance in this, and the selfish girl shrank back 
from the hitherto eagerly accepted mission. 
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“Yes, 1 remember,” said she, coldly; “but why are you in such 
haste, dear Eva? It was only last week we were appointed,” she added, 
with an insinuating smile. 

“ A week is a long time to suffer from hunger and cold, and perhaps 
from sickness,” was the reply. 

“Jt will be impossible for me to go to-day, Miss Williams,” said 
Isadore; “I am very sorry, but I have engagements for the entire day.” 

Arthur glanced at Eva, but her veil half hid her face, and he could 
not catch the expression. She merely replied, “Then I must go alone,” 
and immediately rose, and took leave. 

“Eva Williams is a pleasant girl,” remarked Isadore, resuming her 
old seat after that young lady’s departure; “but she is so very con- 
scientious, one can scarcely help laughing at her whims. Why, she would 
tramp half over the city to see some sick old woman. I presume she 
will be visiting garrets and cellars all day. I wasn’t going into those 
miserable dens on such a day as this for any one;” and, taking the last 
Lady’s Book from the table, she re-adjusted the sofa pillows, and settled 
herself for a morning of enjoyment. 

Presently a servant entered. 

“ Miss Isadore,” said he, respectfully,” there is a little girl in the hall 
who wishes to see you.” 

“Well, send her in here; “I’m not going out in the cold,” replied 
Isadore, peevishly. 

The servant withdrew, and, holding the door partly open, permitted 
a little, thinly clad child, perhaps nine years old, to enter. 

Arthur looked compassionately on the poor child. 

“Oh! you’ve brought my work at last, have you, Susy !” said Isa- 
dore; “ bring it here.” 

Little Susy approached the sofa, trembling with fear or cold, or per- 


haps both. 
“Mother could not finish it sooner,’ said she, presenting the 
bundle. 


Isadore unrolled it, and carefully examined the work. 

“Tt is very well done,” she remarked, coldly. “How much does she 
charge ?” 

“She said the work was worth more, but she would charge you only 
three dollars,” replied the child. 

“ Only three dollars!” exclaimed Isadore. “ Indeed, Miss Pert, I shall 
pay no such price as that. Tell your mother she may take two dollars 
fifty cents, for her work, or keep it, and pay me for the materials.” 
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sumed the reading. 


There was a whole volume of distress in the poor child's appealing 


look, as she took the offered sum, and Arthur heard a half’ stifled sig’ 
as she was leaving the room. 

Mrs. Montgomery came into the parlor soon after. 

“Oh, mamma, see what beautiful work!” exclaimed Isadore; * and | 
only gave two fifty for it. Isn’t it beautiful ?” 

“Tt is elegantly done; but how did you get it so cheap? there is a 
of five dollars’ worth of work on those two collars,” said Mrs. Mon 
gomery. 

“Mrs, Post charged three, but [ wouldn’t pay it,” said Isadore, sig 
nificantly. 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled. The hot blood mounted to Arthur's 
brow, his eyes flashed fire, and his heaving chest showed his struggle to 
suppress his feelings of shame and indignation at such heartless con- 
duct. Unable to tolerate the society of mother or sister, in his presen: 
excited state, he abruptly left the room, and was soon walking yapidls 
down the Avenue toward his father’s place of business, 

He had not proceeded far before he noticed a little girl walking 
slowly along, with bowed head, as if weeping. A second glance assur- 
ed him that it must be the same child his sister had treated 
cruelly. 

“ Now is the time to make restitution,” thought Arthur; and, quick- 
ening his steps, he soon overtook her. 

“ Are you the little girl who called at Mr. Montgomery’s half an hour 
ago?” he asked. 

The child started, looked up, then dropped her head, with « low 
spoken “ Yes, sir.” 

“ Here is half a dollar for you,” said he, quietly, handing the mone\ 
to the child. 

“Oh, thank you, sir—thank yoy!” said the little girl, joyfully. “1 
must hurry home. “Good bye, sir,” said she, looking up with a brigh: 
smile, and starting off down street at the top of her speed. 

“Tt is, indeed, more blessed to give than to receive,” said Arthw, as 
he watched her retreating footsteps. This little act of justice, the re- 
viving influences of a bracing atmosphere, and the bustling scene through 
which he passed, restored Arthur’s equanimity before he reached his 
father’s store. 

Mr. Montgomery was at his desk, hard at work, when Arthur en- 


She handed the money to the child, took up her magazine, and re- 
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tered 3 he looked troubled and care-worn, vet Artiiur coul het heip 
. ‘ , * ’ ? nd 1’ , ° 4 . > +1 
thinking that domestic discomfort and want of svmpatiy, far more thar 
business cares, had written those furrows, broad and deep in the noble 
brow, dimmed the lustre of the eve and blan | the cheek of him 


who had ever been to Arthur the very perfection of manlines 

Vhat would [ not do to bring back the oid smile to his hp, and 
the old light to his eyes,” was Arthur's mental exclamation, as he gaze 
on that revered face. A new thought came: two months would elapse 


before the next term of court, when Arthur would commence the pra 


tice of his profession (he had been admitted to the bar before he wer 


d); the interim should be devoted to his father’s service, if it were 
) 


in any way possible. “It is more blessed to give than to 1 : sal 
his guardian angel, and the spirit of the young man grew 
beautiful ight was in his eyes. He walked his father’ sk, and 
a hand lightly on his shoulder. 
“[ am tired of lounging, sir; is there anv sers [ « ) vou 


Arthur, cheerfully. 


ir. Montgomery looked 


h around surprised. 
You here, Arthur!” said he, as if doubting his son’s identits 
“Yes; is there arything I ean do to assist vou? 
1 won! fancy.” sal his 


“There’s enough to do—but nothing vou v 


ier, With a sigh. 

“Tl fancy anything better than playing idler,” replied Art 

“Our principal clerk in the silk department is sick, and we greatly 
need some one to supply his place for a tim: ~ remarked Mr. Montgon 
ery; “but, my son, you would lose caste, o..i mar your matrimonial 
prospects, if you were to become a merchant’s clerk,” he added 
smiling. 

“T beg you will install me at once, then; to escape heart-whole trom 
the snares of marriageable daughters and manceuvreing mammas is 
worth a far greater sacrifice,” was the laughing reply. 

“As you will, then;’ and father and son proceeded to the sales 
room. 

A few lessons from the obliging junior sufficed to give Arthur ; 
knowledge of the price-marks, and, ere the day had passed, knowing 


smiles were exchanged among the clerks, at the increased demand for 
silks, and the evident preference for the new clerk manifested by the 
lady customers. At first, Arthur found his new position quite embar- 


rassing, especially as he heard, within the first hour, the whispered sur- 


mise that * Mr. Montgomery's affairs must be in a very critical condition 
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to induce Arthur to condescend to such an employment.” But his nat- 
ural independence and self-possession soon triumphed, and the employ- 
ment became only a source of amusement. 

He was very busy all day, but not too busy to recall Eva’s sweet 
face, not too busy to remember her as he had seen her years ago, when 
he led her to school, and was her ever ready companion. 

Did she remember those days, and was she now the same lovely, 
right-minded being that she had been when a child, were questions he 
often caught himself mentally asking, even when recalled from his ab- 
straction to reply to the flippant nonsense of some fashionable cus- 
tomer. 


1O BE CONTINUED. 





OUR DUTY. 


The labor we were sent to do, 
Is steadfastly to seek 

A knowledge of the Right and True, 
With spirit strong, yet meek ; 


To tread unmurmuring the way 
The Sinless One hath trod, 

And thus draw nearer day by day 
In likeness unto God. 


The shadowy Past has from us flown, 
The Future cometh late, 
The present only is our own, 


Nor will the Present wait. 
Salem, O. 





THE LOVE OF NATURE. 


BY T. D. W. 


who studies Nature, who loves to look upon her face, to read from 
her ever open book, who loves to commune with her, and in her 
varied charms to find a solace for pain, and amusement in his weary 
hours, has a delightful companion. and one of whom he can never tire,— 
whose words are wisdom, and whose voice is love. She will sing a song 
of mirth in his hours of gladness, and will sympathize with him when 
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affliction’s heavy hand is laid upon him. She has a thousand tongues, 
each of which can speak to those whose delight it is to hear her precepts 
and attend upon her words. She speaks in low and gentle tones when 
the birds of spring are singing on the branches, and in a wild melody 
when the blasts of November sweep through the deserted forests, scat 
tering the seared leaves along their path. I love to leave the crowded 
city, with its dusty streets and smoky atmosphere, with its dull and neve: 
ceasing routine of business, where Mammon rules, and where laughte: 
and tears, mourning and rejoicing, alternately prevail, and stray wit! 
careless footsteps into the winding paths of the’forest, to enjoy its society, 
to hear its many voices, to breathe the pure, undefiled air of nature, anc 
to feel that the wild forest indeed has charms that the denizens of tlie 


city know not. In the words of the gifted poet: 





















** To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s winding scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been : 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold : 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean — 
This is not solitude: *tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her store unrolled 





But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along the world’s tired denizen 

With none to bless us—none whom we can bless,— 
Minions of splendor shrinking from distress ! 

None, that with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less : 

Of all who flatter’d, follow'd, sougat and sued, 


This is to be alone,—this, this is solitude.” 
— Childe Harold 












From the works of Nature most of our best poets have drawn their 
inspiration, for, indeed, there is a poetry in Nature,— we read it upon thie 
spring blossoms, and upon the autumn leaf; we see it in each flowe: 
which opens in the morn and scents the air with its sweet perfume; ‘tis 
+ engraven on every tree; ‘tis written on the skies in letters of gold in the 
broad day, and in characters of silver in the quiet night time. We hear 
it in the song that the earth is singing, which is ringing through the dim, 
dark aisles of the wood, which is sounding from a thousand airy harps, 


struck as if it were, by spirit-minstrels, which the universe is singing 
VOL. X. 8 
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now, and has been proclaiming for ayes, since the time when first * the 
y together.” We all have heard it; we all have felt its 


< 


morning stars san 
influence, though we knew it not: we have heard it rejoicing with us 
when our hearts were. glad, and we have listened to its calm still voice, 
when the tears of sorrow flowed from our eyes. Lt las whispered to us 
that we were not all alone in a world of care and bitterness: it told us 
there was One, who dwelt far up above the star-light, who cared for us, 
and who would guide us through the ways of life, till at last we reached 
His own above. Yes, we have all heard its enrapturing strains, and they 
have been echoed back from the harp-strings of our hearts. 

There is in Nature, a lesson which the contemplative mind cannot fail 


, 


to see, it is a lesson of wonder and wisdom which teaches us, when w 





gaze enraptured on the bright scenes that are spread around us to en- 
chant our eye, when we feel that the world is beautiful, and all is fair: 
it teaches us to look above to the Mighty Architect whose beneficient hand 
has fashioned the scenes that seem to us so beautiful, and bid us bless the 
name of the Almighty. It teaches us, also, the lesson of our own short 
existence, that we are like the fading flower that blooms in the morning, 
at eve to fade and die, and gives us a feeble resemblance of eternity, 


bones ar 


showing us that when our existence is ended, and when our 
crumbling into dust, the monuments of Nature will yet exist to charm 
the eyes, and give their lessons to future generations, as they have den 


to those who have gone before from the beginning of the world. 


Detroit, Dee. 30, 1853. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HIM DURING 


NEW--YORK. 


HE present Emperor of France was in the United States in 1897. 

The unfortunate result of his attempt at revolution at Strasbourg, 
drove him, an exile from his own country, to this. I remember well the 
evening I first met Prince “ Napoleon Louis Bonaparte,” as he then sub- 
scribed himself, at a soiree given by a friend. He was then quite a 
young man. I have seen him since he was President of the French Re- 
} public. Time has but little changed his personal appearance. His 
countenance always bore the character of imperturhality. Though 
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young he was extremely grave, serious and melancholy. 1 saw him in 
1837, in New-York, the banished exile from France. | saw him again at 
the Elysee in Paris, the President of the French people. | saw him in 
New-York, a plain, unpretending man, without escort, without display. 1 
saw him in the favorite palace of his uncle, surrounded by a brilliant 
assemblage of diplomats. When in New-York, he had rooms at the 
Washington Hotel, situated at the corner of Broadway and Reade street; 
the site of Stewart’s dry-goods store. 1 frequently called on him. He 
conversed in English. On one occasion the conversation turned on his 


attempt at revolution at Strasbourg. On inquiring into the motives 


which prompted to the enterprise, and the cause of its failure, he handed 
me apamphlet, which I still retain, containing a full defence of that affair. 
The title-page tells its character: “ Relation de l’enterprise du Prince 
Napoleon Louis, et des motifs qui l’yent determine, par le Vicomte, F. 
De Persigny, Aidede Camp, du Prince dans le journee, du 30 Octobre.” 
— Malheur aux vainceurs; mais honneur aux intentions, nobles et pures.” 
—“Troisieme edition. Augmentee de la relation de l'enterprise du 
Prince de la prison de Strasbourg —New York: imprimerie du Courier 
des Etats Unis, 1837.” This work has the stamp of authority. It states 
that it was written by one of the officers attached to the fortunes of the 
Prince — one who has been honored with his confidence, and had eseaped 
toa free country, where misfortunes always found a noble hospitality. ‘To 
him belongs the duty of replying to the foul calumnies heaped upon the 
Prince, by a faithful narrative of his thoughts and projects. Thus en- 
dorsed, it becomes the Prince’s own narrative of that disastrous underta- 
king. We give a compendium of the principal facts narrated, assured 
that such a recital will not fail to prove interesting to a multitude, now 
eagerly seeking any incident which may illustrate the character of a man 
whose achievments have already filled the world with wonder. By the 
last exercise of national sovereignty — by the Plebiscitum of the year 
XII, the French people had placed the imperial crown upon the head of 
the conqueror of Marengo. By this solemn act it had resolved to place 
its interests, its rights, (exposed to peril so often in passing from hand to 
hand) under the protection of a new family sprung from the people, and 
consequently interested in guarding the precious deposit. In 1814 or 
1815, treason and foreign bayonets delivered up the nation to the Holy 
Alliance. The people were not consulted; but in July, 1850, the nation 
appeared again to assume its rights. Whether the nation would ratify the 
Plebiscitum of the year XII., or adopt a more simple form of government, 
the family of Napoleon hoped at least to finda home. The new govern- 
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ment, if sustained by a popular sanction, had nothing to fear, from any 
name, family or party. Prince Napoleon thought that a happy life, that 
of a French citizen and soldier, was opening for him; and he was satis- 
fied with his lot. His error was of short duration. The principle of the 
sovereignty of the people was crushed. A government was organized 
without consulting the nation. Once more the people were robbed of 
their legitimate rights, and the family of Napoleon was anew proscribed. 
Napoleon Louis felt deeply this bitter deception. . Sensible of the com- 
munity of interests, of glory, of success and misfortunes, which existed be- 
tween the people of France and the Imperial Dynasty, he also felt that 
for him it could alone be gained by the triumph of the popular cause. He 
asked himself whether or not he had duties to discharge towards the 
people; whether or not, as the heir of the greatest name of modern times, 
he should use the prestige of this name to replace the nation in the exer- 
cise of its legitimate rights. He was satisfied that, unless sanctioned by « 
popular vote, no government could exist. Institutions, unsustained by 
popular acquiescence and submission of factions, could not contribute to 
national peace. This opinion he freely expressed to the writer of the 
pamphlet from which we extract. He said to him, “The hour of preju 
dice has passed,— the prestige of divine right vanished with the old teu- 
dal institutions,— a new era has commenced, the people hereafter will b 
called to a full developement of their faculties. But in that grand march: 
of modern civilization, who will regulate the movement? Who will pre- 
serve the people from the dangers of their own energy? What govern- 
ynent will be sufficiently powerful, sufficiently respected, to guarantee to 
the nation the enjoyment of liberty, without commotion, without disorder ? 
The government of a free people must be clothed with a moral force; 
without that, the exertion of power and of liberty is precarious. In the 
hour of peril, government seizes on any expedient to save itself. The in- 
ertness of the great mass, frightened at momentary danger, defends these 
acts of necessity. (How striking a commentary on his own acts!) Where 
is this majestic power to be found? In France it does not exist in the 
person of a single man — in the person of the King — but in the right, 
the will of the whole people. A government founded on popular will, is 
recognized by all, as the protector of all. The men of 1830, who over- 
looked these principles, who neglected to make the sovereignty of the 
people the foundation of order and liberty, have prepared great misfor- 
tunes for the future of France and Europe — have contributed to produce 
only disorder and anarchy.” The Prince was convinced of the truth of 
these principles. He would not incur responsibility without being forti- 
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fied with a practical demonstration of events. In five years he saw 
enough to satisfy him that the power of the government was not estab- 
lished on a secure basis. He saw the commotions in Paris and in the 
provinces; and they convinced him that the government was in a preca- 
rious condition. Appeals were made to him by men of high social po- 
sition; by men whose position and character were such as to entitle them 
to his entire contidence. They spoke of the government as one without 
inherent strength, and without the sanction of age, of the people, or even 
the prestige of a glorious origin. They said, “there is not a man, except 
yourself to rally the people. The great name you bear,—your opinions, 
your character,— all prompt us to see in you the rallying point of the 
popular cause. Keep yourself ready to act; and, when the hour arrives; 
your friends will not fail you.” The Prince made no reply; but his de- 
termination was made at once to devote his life to this great mission. “I 
am nothing,” said he, “but the great name I bear may recall a people to 
their rights and sovereignty.” He insisted that the imperial cause was 
the representative of the democratic principles in Europe. He was not 
ignorant of the disposition of the army. He knew their sympathies. 
The imperial traditions were preserved in that body, and their fidelity to 
the memory of Napoleon was unwavering. He was satisfied that in 1832 
the army was ready to proclaim the Duke of Reichstadt, if he had pre- 
sented himself to them, and to sustain Ain if fortified by a simple letter 
from “ Napoleon Il.’’ The death of the Duke prevented this project. 
But how could the Prince doubt the sentiments of the army? A. large 
number of the ofticers were consulted. All were delighted to have at 
their head a young Bonaparte, securing in his person the souvenirs of the 
republic and the empire. Some believed in the success of a revolution, 
others dreaded it. Although persuaded that the rising of « large gar- 
rison would dispose the whole army to revolt, they also saw that nothing 
could be achieved, unless the people energetically took part in the move- 
ment. It was remarkable, in all the conferences, how smali a number 
referred to their oaths. In forty years more than ten governments have 
succeeded in France. The oath has become nothing but a formula, and 
does not even bind in honor. ‘Thiers, in his History of the Revolution, 
says: “This formality of an oath, sc often employed by parties, is never 
to be regared asa guarantee. It is one of the vexations used by con- 
querors, who wish to give themselves the pleasure of forcing the van- 
quished to commit perjury.” The great object of the Prince was to in- 
form himself of the dispositions of the different parties which agitated the 
country. He made this the subject of frequent conferences with influen- 
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tial men. His intention was to make his name a guarantee for liberty — 
for order — for glory. Amongst others he sought the opinion of ; 
the leader of the democratic party. This disinterested man felt that the 
misfortunes of the nation demanded a change; but the man to lead the 
revolution was wanting. When spoken to of Prince Napoleon, he 
replied, “The political and military talents of Napoleon Louis Bona- 
parte announce a strong head, and anoble character. The name he bears 
is the greatest of modern days. It is the only one which can powerfully 
excite the sympathies of the French people. If this young man knows 
how to comprehend the true interests of France; if he will forget his 
rights of imperial legitimacy, and throw himself upon the sovereignty of 
the people,— he will be able to play a great part. This conversation, 
reported to the Prince, was decisive. The nephew of Napoleon, from 
that moment, prepared to execute his mission. His plan was to throw 
himself, suddenly, into the midst of a large military place, and there rally 
the people and the garrison,, by the prestige of his name; to mareh on 
Paris with all of his disposable foree,— collecting on his route the troops 
and national guards, the people of the country and of the villages; in 2 
word, all who could be attracted by the magic of a great spectacle, or the 
triumph of a great cause. Strasbourg appeared to him as the most favor 
able place for the execution of his design. It contained a patriotic pop- 
ulation, hostile to the government; a garrison of eight or ten thousan:! 
men, a considerable artillery, an immense arsenal. Its various resources 
marked it as the spot wherein to commence operations. It was a place, 
moreover, which, if once acquired for the popular cause, would assure 
great results. But everything depended on the first movement. Success 
must be certain at Strasbourg; and although the enterprise presented great 
difficulties, yet they were not above the courage and talents of the nephew 
of Napoleon. The month of June, 1836, was spent in considering lis 
plans. In the month of July, he went to the Springs at Baden-Baden ; 
more readily to prepare his necessary arrangements. Although occupie 
with the consideration of so immense interests, he appeared to mingle in 
every pleasure. He watched himself that no suspicion might attach to 
him, in territory so near the frontier. He was visited at Baden by 2 
large number of officers of the garrisons of Alsatia and Lorraine. Al! 
expressed sentiments which fortified his convictions. He was. satistied 
that the magic of the name of Napoleon was not extinct, with the Em- 
peror and the Duke of Reichstadt. The work of the Prince on Artillery, 
published but a few months before, brought forth the congratulations of 
most of the generals and superior officers of the army. Col. Vaudry o! 
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the Fourth Artillery was enthusiastic in praise of the work. The two 
men became well acquainted. The Colonel was a man of great character. 
His conduct in 1830, had won for him the esteem of the garrison and 
city of Strasbourg. For the Prince he had acquired an affection which 
was heartily reciprocated. From Baden the Prince returned into Switz- 
erland, leaving to some devoted friends the care of preparing the details 
for his revolution. 

It was settled that towards the end of October, some movement would 
be made. On the 25th the Prince left the chateau of Oremberg, under 
the pretext of bunting in the principality of Hechingen. He repaired to 
the appointed rendezvous in the Grand Duchy of Baden; but in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding, no one met him. It was the begin 
ning of misfortune. He waited three days in vain. Time was precious. 
The civil authonities of Oremberg were informed of his departure and 
would watch his movements. He decided at once to proceed. On the 
morning of the 28th he left. and arrived at Strasbourg an 10 P.M. On 
the 29th, Colonel Vaudry came to the Prince, and passed two hours with 
him. After this interview, the Prince informed the writer of the pam 
phiet, that Colonel Vaudry had resolved to embrace the popular cause. 
Colonel Vaudry did ali he could to dissuade the Prince from the under- 
taking; but finding him immoveable, he resolved to share with him the 
dangers he incurred. This was of great importance, as the senior Colonel, 
Vaudry, commanded the largest portion of the garrison. Should he pre- 
sent the Prince before one or other of the regiments under his command, 
no doubt colud exist but that they had before them the nephew of the 
Emperor. The name of Napoleon would do the rest. 

That evening at eight o'clock, a meeting of the principal officers was 
held, to deliberate on what should be done on the following day. It was 
at length settled that on the next day, October 30th, Colonel Vaudry, at 
5 A.M., should parade his regiment on foot, with a picket of sixty 
horses; that the Prince should present himself, attended by his staff. 
Should the regiment agree to sustain him, then that a certain course 
should be pursued in Stratsbourg, so as to rally all the troops. It was 
suggested that money should be given to the troops. This was promptly 
rejected ; the appeal was to be made, not to the avarice, but the recollee- 
tions of the army. As, however, the men would be without their break- 
fast, about forty franes for each section of artillery was to be received by 
Colonel Vaudry. At 10 P.M., the council broke up. A meeting was 
arranged for 4 A.M. At 11 P. M,, the Prince dispatched his own officers 
for the officers on whom he particularly relied in the several garrisons, 
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Toward 3 A.M., his apartments were filled. He gave to each of these 
officers particular instructions, and copies of the proclamations hé had 
prepared. They are entitled, * Proclamation du Prince Napoleon Louis 
Bonaparte au Peuple Francais” — “aux habitans du Strasbourg.” In 
these he appeals wholly to their recollections of Napoleon—of the man 
of whom he says that he is “the emblem of civilization in the nineteenth 
century.” 


TO BF CONTINUED 


REFLECTIONS, 


SUGGESTED BY HEARING A LECTURE ON ATHE!S/. 


[* this swift and fleeting life of ours be our all; if we have been placed 

in this world of sorrow and suffering, surrounded by innumerable 
wants and cares; doomed to teead the thorny path of life, beset at every 
step by allurements and temptations of every nature, what a mournful 
taste do we have of a possible happiness. Have we been placed here 
experience pleasure by fits and glimpses, but intermingled with pain, 
weariness, and indifference. Have we been placed here by chance, to try 
the enjoyment of a warm and confiding affection, then to be chilled o 
blighted by bitterness, by separation, or by the dread sunderer of ai! 
earthly ties—death,—and then to be as if we never had been? Have we 
found the gladness and the strength of knowledge, when some ray of 
truth flashed before our minds, in the midst of error and uncertainty, or 
amid continuous, necessitated, uninstructive avocations, — and is this all / 
Have we felt in happy momeuts, the charm of the beautiful, that invests, 
as with a mantle, the visible creation, or have we imagined ourselves 
lifted above earth by sudden sublime thoughts‘ Have we had the con- 
sciousness of feelings, which seemed to us as if they, of themselves, were 
sufficient to make up a life, such as an angel might covet, — and wer 
they “ instant come and instant gone?” Have we knownthe consolation 
of doing that which we felt was right, amid much we felt was wrong, 


2 


and was that likewise a ray of transient sunshine? Have we (as is om 
nature) in imagination, lifted up our thoughts to a “great first cause, 
whom we felt was Love, Light and Truth, to be the next instant plunged 
into the darkness of utter annihilation? Have all these things been as 
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flowers which we pluck by the wayside of a long and tedious journey, 
which after gladdening us for a while with their color and delicious odor, 
wither in our hand, and become, like ourselves — nothing ? 


Indianapolis, January, V5. J. B. Srarinea. 
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THE MOTHER’S PRAYER 


RY MARIA 8S. REED 





A shining, pearly, crystal tear 
Is on thy mother’s cheek, 

And at the throne of grace she bows, 
And tenderly she speaks. 

To that kind friend above she prays,— 
On Him she lays her care, 

Assured by all His promises, 
Hell hear the mother’s prayer 


When far away from all we love, 
How sweet it is to feel 

That in our dear, remembered home, 
A mother humbly kneels 

How sweet to know, when wearied out 
With pain, and toil, and care, 

There reigns a loving, righteous God, 
Who hears 2 mother’s prayer. 


A holy. gentle, mother dear, 
O who can fully prize? 
‘Tis she directs our youthful mind, 
And bids our thoughts to rise 
Father in Heaven! may we al! 
A mother’s burden share, 
And feel how much eternal life 
‘Pends on 2 mother’s prayer 
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Perseverance. 
Hark! as the low-breathed accents fall 
Upon Jehovah's ear, 
What tongue can tell its tenderness — 
He bends her voice to hear ! — 
The angels fly with eager wings, 
Her dear requests to bear ; 
The Father stoops to list awhile, — 
He hears the mother’s prayer ! 


PERSEVE 


ERSEVERANCE overcomes all obstacles, as is exemplifial in the 
following brief history of two of the richest men in Chicago, whom 

I shall call John and George F. They were born in Worcester, Mass., 
where they lived until they were respectively nine and ten years of age, 
when their parents, thinking they could get a better living, with less 


labor, “ out west,” resolved to take up their residence in that mysterious 


section of the country. This resolution they put into practice, by re- 
moving to a small village in the western part of the State of New York, 
where they bought a small farm. At the end of six years they resolved to 
move still farther west, as from the avails of the farm they now owned 
they could buy a much larger one in the state of Illinois. Accordingly, 
in the spring of 1836, they removel to the northern part of Illinois, 
about forty miles from Chicago, where they purchased a farm, and 
built-a small log house, with only two rooms. When this was finished, 
the season was too far advanced for planting, and they went to felling 
trees, and clearing land, so that the fall of the year brought them in no 
real profit. Winter came, and now the boys were at a loss to know 
what to do about going to school, there being no school within eight 
miles of where they lived. However, their Yankee ingenuity soon 
devised a way to attain their object; and, as they could not get boarded 
in the village where the school was kept, they bought an acre of ground 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, and, with true Yankee spirit, 
went to work, and built a small log cabin, in which they lived during 
the winter, having their provisions brought to them from home once a 
week. They studied hard in and out of school hours, and, when spring 
came, they shut up the cabin, and went to work on the farm again. 
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“It did my heart good,” said old Mr. F., “as he was relating to me 
this reminiscence, “to look in upon the boys oace a week, and when 
evening came, after piling two or three great logs of wood in the fire- 
place, to see them sit down together, at asmall pine table, with two old 
trunks for seats, and help each other about their studies, striving to get 
an edueation which I could not afford to give them, but which they 
were bound to have.” 

This plan was persevered in til! Goorge was twenty-one, by which 
time the boys had made great proficiency in their studies, and George 
had resolved to go to the city, though much against the wishes of his 
parents. Accordingly, they sold their cabin and lot at an advanced 
price; and one bright morning in April, with one half of the proceeds 
of the sale, and what clothes he could carry in a large handkerchief, 
George started for Chicago, to seek his fortune. At night, as the sun 
went down behind the western hills, he stopped at a farmhouse on the road, 
where he was cordially welcomed to a good supper and a conitortable bed 
At early dawn, George arose, and, after a substantial breakfast, trudged 
along his way, and arrived at Chicago about noon. He wandered about 
the city, inquiring at a number of stores if they wanted a clerk; and 
they all returned the same desponding answer, “ No.” ‘Towards evening 
he saw a surveyor’s office; and, as surveying constituted one of his 
studies while in school, he thought he would go in, and try his chance 
there. He entered, and asked if they were in want of any help, and 
received the encouraging answer, “ Yes.” After some conversation, he 
was offered $300 to go out eight months with four men, to survey Gov- 
ernment land, which he accepted. ‘he next December, when he re- 
turned from his labors, his employers were so well pleased with him, that 
they used their influence in obtaining for him a situation in a bank. 
Here he soon gained the confidence and respect of his employers; and, 
as he grew older, and more experienced, he was promoted until he reach- 
ed the office of cashier, which he now holds. As the duties of his oftice 
in the bank did not occupy his entire time, he engaged largely in land 
speculations, by which he amassed large sums of money; and now he is 
one of the richest and most influential citizens, still retaining his office in 
the bank. After he had been in the city one year, he obtained a situa- 
tion for his brother John in a very extensive mercantile house, where, 
after three years, he was taken in as a partner, and is now « very wealthy 
man. They trace their success to their perseverance in obtaining an 


education. 
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What is it good for ? 


“WHAT IS IT GOOD FOR?’ 


[ we consider attentively the end and aim of most of the inventions oi 

the present time, we shall see that the greater part of them, have 
some real or professed utility, — either in lightening necessary labor, or 
in acquiring wealth more easily. Some of these inventions are, indeed, 
base cheats, nevertheless they go to show the same thing, for why shoul: 
there be a counterfeit when the genuine is in no demand? If cne ex- 
amines anything new, the first question is, “ What is this?” and the 
next almost invariably is, “ What is it good for?” This is a universal 
question, and every one who invents anythiug new, must give a “why and 
wherefore” for his invention, and this reason must, of course, be based on 
utility. ’Tis a poor thing, in the eyes of not a few, which is good only to 
look at. The practical farmer who is of this mind, will devote his ample 
acres to crops of varions kinds, but if asked by his wife to devote a little 
spot, in the midst of all this rural magnificence, to the flowers, he will say, 
“ That nice field of clover is posy-bed enough for me.” And thousands 
of such persons are found everywhere you may go, having no love for 
the beautiful, but to the every day affairs of life, most keenly susceptible. 
“True,” one may say, “but it has always been so.” This may all be true, 
yet clo not cur methods of life, and habits of thought, and the * yankee’ 
element in our society, contribute, in an eminent degree, to a result lik 
this? Most certainly. 

Man has two natures—the body, outward and palpable; and the soul, 
internal, impalpable, spiritual. Whatever contributes to the comfort of 
the body, is useful in that way; and whatever tends to elevate and en- 
noble the soul, is certainly not wholly useless. Why has God thrown in 
our way so much of the beautiful, if not, that we should sometimes raise 
our thoughts “ from the gift to the Giver?” Does He not Jove the beau- 


tiful? and does He not love to whisper through His own beautiful works 


to him that * hath an ear to hear?’ How many lessons have the flowers 
taught, and how many sermons have they preached to man? Job draws 
from them lessons of mortality. And He who “spake as never man 
spake,” taught, through the “lilies of the field,” God’s constant care of 
His creatures. 

The different beauties of nature afford materials for many of the sweet 
strains of Solomon’s song.— nay, the whole Bible is full of such allusions, 
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Modern poets have drawn unceasingly from nature, yet she is full of love- 
liness still. 

But the mere utilitarian has no such ideas. Let a thing be of bodily 
use, and he can at once see the propriety of it. But he has no eyes with 
which to see the utility of nature’s charms. And for this reason he has 
no ledger in which he can set down their relative advantages, and thus 
he loses all, for want of a reckoning. But to take up the thread — some 
time since broken —the direct and most obvious tendency of the utilita- 
rian spirit, is to materialize everything. This process affects not the body; 
but it deadens the mind, and weds her to theearth. It clips her heaven 
fledged wings, and makes her incapable of lofty flight into the regions of the 
invisible and immaterial, and of enjoying the pleasures that are found 
there. 

[sit not strange that so many persons have no taste for the joys of the 
mind and soul, that they are not delighted with what God has made for 
their enjoyment? Is it not strange that where God has opened such 
mines of pleasure in his works, that so few should wish to possess the ric! 
rewards which they yield? But if it is strange that the mere worlding 
should have no desire for these pleasures, would it not be still more sin- 
gular if the christian, who expects so soon to be accepted in the sight ot 
the One who has made all these, should not have a growing fondness for 


them, and say, as he looks upon them with a trusting faith, “My Father 


made them all?” Surely, he who loves God, should love His works also. 
And should he ever expect to be in unison of soul with God, who does 
not delight in the lovely things which He h:: made? May we not say 
with truth, that a love of nature is a step towards heaven? There is 
much truth in the words of the poet: 


“The man 
Whom Nature’s work can charm, with God himself holds converse.” 


But he who looks on/y at outward utility, builds a little world around 

him, which he rarely goes beyond. In his thoughts, such a man is a mere 

machine, and whatever tends to diminish friction or to increase its capa- 

bilities for work, is useful, and nothing else will pass as of any great value. 

Would that from the eyes of such an earth-wedded creature, the veil 

might be lifted, and he be permitted to see the beauties of a world of 
thought and feeling, now beyond his vision! 











Woman’s Rights. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS 


UCH has been said and written, both in Europe and America, on the 
important subject of woman’s rights, or woman’s sphere. A cer- 
tain author has said—* Let woman then go on — not asking as a favor. 
but claiming as a right, the removal of all the hindrances to her elevation 
in the scale of being—let her receive encouragement for the proper culti- 
vation of all her powers, so that she may enter profitably into the active 
business of life, employing her own hands in ministering to her necessities.” 
This is partly true; woman possesses as great intellectual powers as 
man, and she should be allowed to cultivate them, and have the same 
advantages of education. 

But there are situations which she should not oceupy; not to say but, 
there are women that could fill them better than do some of the stronger 
sex. Joan of Are led an army to the field of battle, and gained the 
victory, thereby saving her country from a foreign invader. Charlotte 
Corday plunged the assassin’s knife into the bosom of the wicked Murat 
hoping to free her beloved France from its political troubles. But her's 
was a mistaken zeal, though, in her ardor, she thought that she was 
doing her country a great service. 

t is not woman’s nature to do such deeds of daring as this; but 
when her courage is roused, she proves equal to man in great exploits. 
Look at Grace Darling, when the steamboat was stranded on the in- 
hospitable Fern Islands, near her lonely dwelling. She heard the ery of 
distress, and though the fury of the storm was enough to daunt the 
stoutest heart, she took her frail boat, and, with the assistance of her aged 
father, succeeded in rescuing from a watery grave, the crew and _passen- 
gers of the unfortunate steamer. 

But it is not woman’s place to sit in the halls of legislation, nor be- 
come the leader of an army; she is in her true sphere when engaged in 
household duties, and teaching the minds of her children to love what is 
good. It is woman’s place to stand by the bed of the sick, to soothe them 
in their pain, reclaim the erring, watch over the footsteps of her children, 
and keep them from evil examples, and leave to man the matters of busi- 
ness. She should be a pattern of virtue, gentleness, and love, not inter- 
meddling with matters that belong to men—such as making laws, and 
other important matters. She looks much better at home, striving to be 
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a good, frugal housewile, than in preaching a sermon, or delivering an 


oration. May the time never come when woman shall wish to enter the 
field of political strite! A sad world would this be then: it is best for 
each sex to keep in the sphere assigned them by the Creator. 


MISCELLANEOU 


, 7, 10, 2, 24, is a female name. 
17, 8, 22, 23, 24, is a musical instrument. 
2, 16, 20, 18, is used by artists. 
20, 24, 15, 21, 10, is an animal. 
3, 12, 21, is a portion of time. 
7, 15, 21, 2, 13, is a French wine. 
25, 6, 8, 21, 21, 23, 6, 1, is a balsamic plant. 
2, 25, 21, 17, 12, is a female name signifying Peace. 
, 16, 14, 1, 21, is an under-teacher. 
10, 17, 26, 27, 22, 1, is a hollow. 
11, 12, 26, 10, is part of a human body. 
12, 21, 1, 26, 12, is an open space of ground. 
13, 25, 27, 3, 4, is a rapacious animal. 
14, 25, 22, 7, is an elevation, 
15, 24, 13, is an insect. 
16, 9, 27, 12, 21, is the juice of plants in a concrete state. 
17, 26, 7, 1, 13, is a passage into a bay. 
18, 15, 9, 21, 12, is a female name. 
19, 12, 16, 20, is a vessel. 
20, 12, 21, 22, is a title of nobility. 
21, 23, 2, 15, 22, is a competitor. 
22, 9, 13, 1, is a musical instrument. 
My 23, 24, 10, 17, 15, 24, 12, is one of the 
My 24, 17, 24, 2, is a number. 
My 25, 4, 1, expresses anger. 
My 26, g, 13, 2 2, is to observe. 
My 27, 15, 4, 18, 15, 24, 10, is a wreath of flowers 
My whole forms a Proverb in six words. 


Answer next number. 0. G. OC: 









































Charade. 


CHARADE. 





On my first no eye can gaze, 

So glorious are its golden rays; 

My second, though not always seen, 

In every edifice hath been, 

And both inspire a genial glow, 
infusing lifego all below, 

And spreading light while on its track, 
E’er to my first its summon’d back. 


Answer next number. 0. 4G Ore. 





HOUSEKEEPER’S CORNER 





Subsiiiule for Sour Milk.—Stir flour into cold water to about the 
thickness of cream, set it in a warm place until it sours; then keep it 
where it will be cool, and not freeze, and use it in cookery as you would 
sour milk. Always stir the liquid thoroughly before dipping out the 
portion you wish to use. 





Johnny Cake.—Take two teacupfuls of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
saleratus, dissolved in a little warm water; or the substitute is a table- 
spoonful of molasses, and a little salt; stir in enough Indian meal to make 
a thick batter. Bake three-fourths of an hour. 


Another way.—Stir Indian meal into one pint of boiling water, ad. 
one teaspoonful of molasses, two tablespoonfuls melted lard, and a little 
salt. 

Milk Yeast for Bread. — Take two cups of boiling water, one cup of 
new milk, and a pinch of salt, just what you can hold between your fin- 
ger and thumb, stir in the flour immediately, making a thick batter, set it 
in a warm place and stir often. As soon as the yeast is light, stir it into 
warm flour, and add as much warm milk and water as you need. Mix 
your bread, and keep it warm while rising. The great secret of making 
good milk yeast bread, is to keep the yeast and bread very warm, and 
to avoid the use of too much salt. 


Miik Yeast Biscuit. — Take a portion of the bread dough, and add 
about three tablespooufnls of melted lard to as many biscuit as would fi! 
two common sized baking-tins. Mix the ingredients well together, mould 
them into biscuits, and when light, bake them half an hour. 


Fried Cakes. — Two cups of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 
one teacupful of sugar, half a teacupful of lard, a little salt, one egg, and 
one teaspvonful of allspice, or half a nutmeg. 


Smoked Meat Fat. — If the fat of your smoked meat fat, has accum- 


ulated, fry one batch of cakes in it, and it will lose all its smoky taste 
without injuring the cakes. 
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A Sabbath at Ypsilanti. 


Evitor's Department. 


A SABBATH AT YPSILANTI. 





a. weeks ago we stole away from the city one Saturday evening, 
to spend the Sabbath in Ypsilanti. 

It was a clear cold night, and as we sat snugly ensconced in one of 
those luxurious night-seats, of the railroad cars, we could not help con 
trasting the present with the past. Now we can go to Ypsilanti, spend 
a long winter evening and return in the morning in time for the round 
of daily duties. Twenty years ago it was a whole day’s wearisome jour- 
ney to go the same distance. 

Ypsilanti! calls out the Conductor, the cars stop—ean it be possible— 
here so soon! A few minutes’ walk brings us to the house of our dew 
friends the Blanks. Here is the embodiment of our ideal of a home: 
a large house, ample grounds and wealth without ostentation. Ni 
show-rooms kept for company, no damask furniture in linen p/nafores, 
no curtailing of daily comforts, for the sake of display on great occasions. 
Here one is sure of a cordial greeting, a heartfelt weleome, and the very 
air is redolent with the genial wealth of true hospitality. 

The genius of quietude and comfort, presides alike in the sick-room of 
the dear old grandmother, in the family-parlor, and in the broad domain 


of the cuisinéere ; nor is this the only hove we * wot of” in that beauti- 


fu) village. 

Ypsilanti is delightfully situated on both sides of the Huron river, and 
is one of the oldest villages of the State. The first settlement of the 
place, was made about a mile below the present village, on the river, and 
was called Woodruff’s Grove. The building of mills gradually drew the 
village to its present location, and the change of name seems to have taker 
place in this wise. 

In 1825, during the struggle of Greece to maintain her independence 
against the invasion of the Turks, Ibrahim Pasha, after marching in 
triumph through nearly the whole length of Morea, came down from 
Tripolitza with an army of nearly eight thousand men, designing to lay 
waste the plain of Argos, and to add the city of Napoli to the list of his 
conquests. His course seemed unimpeded, but, great men are always 
found for great occasions, and now in this time of peril, Demetrios Ypsil- 
antes, a noble Greek, who, in consequence of ill-health, had been living 
for some time in retirement at Tripolitza, and who had been obliged to 
fly before the approach of the enemy a few days before, with others of the 
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terrified inhabitants; aware of the importance of the village of Mylos, and 
the probability that it would fall into the hands of their enemy, hastened 
to occupy the place with about two hundred and twenty men, who, like 
himself, were ready to sacrifice themselves for their country. 

The Pasha, however, passed by the village without molesting it, but 
the little band of Greeks were not disposed to let them go unchastise:: 
and poured upon the rear gaurd of the Turkish army a volley of musketry, 
Two thousand of the Turks were detached to return and punish the inso- 
lence of the Greeks, while the rest of the army passed on. 

A fierce conflict ensued, but the bravery of the Greeks and the prowess, 
and undaunted courage of their commander, enabled the little band of 
chivalrous Greeks to put to the rout the entire two thousand Turks. 

It will be remembered how deeply the heart of every American was 
interested in the fearful struggle of the noble Greeks, and this act of 
bravery rung through the Atlantic cities and was borne westward by the 
winds of heaven, it was repeated in the cabins of the Michigan Pioneer. 
and the patriotic settlers of Woodrutf’s Grove, gave to the infant villag 
the name of the hero, Ypsilanti. 

This charming village is sometimes called the “ Athens of the Penin- 
sula;” a name not inappropriate—if the educational advantages of the 
Union Seminary, and the high reputation of the State Normal Selioo!, 
combined with the inteliectual cast of the society, have aught of merit ir 
them. But the inhabitants of Ypsilanti seem to lack one characteristi 
which Athens possessed in the days of Paul; they do not manifest any 
great fondness for spending their time in hearing or telling some nev 
thing ; they seem rather to be a quiet.intelligent,anti-gossipping community 

The morning of the Sabbath was intensely cold, the sun shone, but 
it sbeams were like the chilling smiles of false friendship; old Winter ha‘ 
dominion over the earth, and he meant its inhabitants should feel his power. 

We accompanied our friends to the Presbyterian church, the ol des 
church edifice in the place. It is a plain, unpretending wooden building. 
well arranged, but somewhat antiquated in structure. The stoves are in 
the vestibule, and as we stood there a few moments, and saw one fami) 
group after anotherenter the hallowed place of prayer, the sturdy farmers 
with their stalwart sons and blooming daughters, and the care-worn bw 
well beloved mothers following with a slower step, thought went back « 
few years, only a few, to the time when these fathers and mothers were 
the pioneers of the wilderness, and these children were “wee things” t 
be cared for. It required unremitting toil to provide daily comforts, to 
subdue the beautiful, but sin-cursed earth, and to build them, homes. 
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But the school house, and a house for the Most High, were counted 
among the necessities of hfe. “ How amiable are thy tabernacles O Lord 
of Hosts; My soul longeth, yea even fainteth for the courts of the Lord ;” 
was the ever present yearning of the soul, and by self-denial, and labor 
and prayer, this house of the Lord was builded. 

We passed into the well-filled church, the solemn prayer, the song of 
praise, and reverent teachings from the Pastor's lips, brought back our 
wandering thoughts from the memories of the past, to realize the respon- 
sibilities of the present. 

We attended the Union Sunday School Concert in the afternoon. 
The Baptist church was densely crowded. After appropriate opening 
exercises, the Pastor, who possesses the happy faculty of interesting 
children by questions and remarks, caused the story of Moses to be well- 
rehearsed by the large number of Sabbath Scholars present. The lesson 
for the next month was then announced, and the meeting appointed at 
the Methodist church. 

The practical working of the Union Sunday School system in many 
rood effects are far 


or 
—] 


greater than are at first apparent. The union of parents and teachers, 


of the villages of the west is admirable, and the 


and pastors of all denominations, to promote the happiness of the precious 
children, is a beautiful sight; the putting away of non-essential differences, 
and meeting and mingling their prayers and efforts in this labor of love, 
will elicit from the beholder, the exclamation of the Psalmist, “ Behold how 
good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity !” 
Early in the evening there was an alarm of fire, and the whole village, 
was in a state of excitement, having no fire company nor engine, the fiery 
fiend was indeed an enemy to be dreaded, but fortunately the building 
was an isolated one, and the flames progressed no farther, and to-morrow 
the gifts of the sympathizing inhabitants will relieve the necessities of 
that one poor family, who by the devouring element have been robbed 
of their all. Thanksgivings arise that so few have sufiered, and so many 
have been preserved ; and the last hour of the Sabbath passes over a whole 
community quietly reposing beneath the guardianship of Him who never 
slumbers. 





THE BAPTISM 





OF TEARS. 





**TSN’T she beautiful? such a fine head too, I hope she will be a 

writer”—and the young mother bent fondly over the cradled sleeper 
and saw far off in the future the name of that baby-daughter occupying 
@ conspicuous place among the gifted ones of earth. 
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Pleased dreamer! like the mother of the beloved disciple, you know 
not what you ask for your child. Can you bear to see her receive t]) 
baptism of tears; to see her drink of the cup of heart-sorrow which y 
anuot avert, and which perchance has not sufficient external cause t 
produce the sad effect, but is rather a part of the discipline she needs 
fit her for her work—the mission of one to whom is committed the git 
of thought—expression. 

Her childhood is not like that of other little ones; easily pleased, easii; 
made happy, seeing beauties where others cannot, enjoying nature in a’ 
her moods; yet oh, how easily saddened, how deep her self-abasemen: 
when she has offended; there is an intensity in her childish sorroy. 
which leads you instinctively to guard look and tone, lest you grieve t!) 
little one who clings to you so fondly, and whose whole world seem: 


comprized in the two words, “ Love me!” 
There is a dreaminess about her at times, that even you cannot qui 
comprehend, and as you look forward to her future, you remember this 


this is a practical world that “to be, and to do” is all that the worl 
recognizes in the human soul; yet, you feel that her lot will be «+ 
suffer,” and sutfer deeply, ere she can overcome that shrinking sensitiv. 
ness which is inherent in her very nature. 

Years roll on, and she, the tenderly beleved, passes from under ti 
shadow of the paternal roof, to gladden another home, and to bear | 


part in the stern realities of life. 
Woman’s lot is her’s— 


‘* To make her idols, and to find them clay 
And to bewail that worship’— 
** To be found untired 


Watching the stars out by the couch of pain 

With a pale cheek, andyet a brow inspired 

Anda true heart of hope, though hope were vain, 

Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 

And Oh! to love through all things’— 
and amid the wreck of broken idols, and crushed hopes, and the of 
renewed baptism of tears, her wailing spirit, like the dying swan, pow’ 
forth at last its pent up song. 

She has always felt a strange yearning to give expression to tl 
thoughts and imaginings that would now bathe the whole world in a sv 
of glory, and then, alas too soon, enthroned it in darkness and gloom: 
yet, how has her whole nature shrunk from thus spreading the pages ot 
the soul’s book before an unappreciating world,—and not until affliction 

has chastened and refined, and elevated the spirit; not until the gre’ 
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terrible world recedes before the more exalted vision, and the desire for 
evanescent fame has been consumed by the refiner’s tire, will the true 
child of genius fulfil her heaven-appointed mission, 

Yet, even with its baptism of tears—thought-erpression is a holy 
gift, and to utter words that will live forever, a great reward. Having 
deeply suffered, to be able to sympathize with the sorrowing; having 
tasted the cup of blessing to press it lovingly to the parched lip; and 
best of all, to scatter flowers along the path of woman’s life, to cheer her 
mid life’s petty cares and real trials, and to encourage her in gaining the 
eternal reward of a well-spent earthly existence, 

Oh mother, if God commit this sacred fearful gift to your daughter's 
keeping, be it your holiest trust to fit her for her mission, else how can 
she well perform her double task of life. 
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Teach her self-control, teach her to trust in the Divine guidance, and 
‘o look beyond this world, for rest and reward. But, dare you ask for 
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your slumbering babe this dangerous gift, dare you seek for her the 
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baptism of tears ¢ Rather, be satisfied with whatever mental endow- 
ments are bestowed by Him “who doeth all things well.” 
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YOUNG WRITERS 


** 7] CANNOT imagine why you wish me to write only on one side of 

the paper, please explain,” writes a valued correspondent. Just 
step with me into a large printing office, and the explanation can be 
made more readily. Here are half a dozen hands at work on the “ Cabi- 
net,” it is nearly time the Magazine was in the hands of the binder; “the 
copy is all set” except one long article, your own, if you like, and in order 
to expedite the completion of the task, the leaves are not only separated, 
but often one page is cut in two or three pieces, and distributed among 
as many different compositors. Don’t you see that if the paper is 
written on both sides, this could not be so easily done in the first instance, 
and the labor of uniting the sections, after they are “set,” would be 


of much greater. ba 
urs To send a communication to a large office, written on both sides of the eT 
vaper, is to Insure its rejection, however valuable it may be. 
this The necessity for writing a large plain hand, becomes more apparent 
sui when we remember that the compositor must read the “ copy” as it is 
mi; suspended on his “ case” at about three times the ordinary reading distance. 
sot Never otter crude thoughts to an intelligent public. The best method 
tio JF of composing for a young writer, is to write down the first thoughts in 
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Lights and Shadows of Editorial Life. 


the most rapid manner possible, seizing the first forms of expression that 
occur to the mind—when the subject is exhausted, or you become weary, 
lay the sketch away, and dismiss the subject; after the mind has had 
time to re-act, take the sketch, read it over carefully, and re-write it with 
a Dictionary beside you. Write out every word, and punctuate every 
sentence, just as you wish it to appear in print; never make the charac- 
ter &, instead of writing out the word—the printer’s orders are to “ folloy 
copy,” and he only holds himself responsible for “ setting” the article just 
as you send it. g)Select the very best words to express your thoughts,— 
those are always the best that bring out the idea most distinetly; ye 
you will not be the best judge in this matter, the whole subject is full) 
before your own mind, but will yeur language convey your own impres- 
sions to the mind of another? Here is the great secret of good writing— 
how can you decide the question? The best, perhaps the only way, is ' 
read what you have written, to a third person; if it is a story, read it | 
a child, if an essay, read it to your father, or some older friend, and if th 
subject is not perfectly clear to him, it needs to be changed till it become: 
so; this is the drudgery of authorship. Never permit any one to corre 
your articles for you; ask your friend to point out your errors. corr: 
them yourself. If your friend corrects your sentences, they unavoidal. 
take the hue of his own mind, but if you avail yourself of his sug gestion: 
and do your own work, you will know how to avoid the same errors i 
future, and will escape the unweleome consciousness of having palmed o1 
upon the world another specimen of literary pateh-work. More anon 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF EDITORIAL LI! 


\ E don’t know which predominates, now that we are preparing t 
“copy” for the March No. of the Casryez, but as we look over t! 


February No., especially the last part, there are shadows dark enoug! 


tempt a man to say naughty words, and to bring the tears into a 
woman's eyes. 

Just think of it, dear reader, after having toiled early and late to p 
pare “copy,” — after reading proof till ten o'clock at night, and the 
rising in the morning at five o’clock to finish, — after supposing that yo 
had marked every error, and flattering yourself that the Caprner wow! 
be unusually creditable both to you and the printers, — after worryine 
your life out because the various “ jollifications” delayed the work, a! 
then the printing-press would break, causing still longer delay —and the 
when the work comes from the binders, to find it is not “ pressed 
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cording to contract — but it being too late for any remedy, the * mailing ” 
is done as speedily as possible. After all this, when congratulating 
yourself that the Canrver is off at last, to cut open the leaves of a Num- 
ber, and have your eye rest on such a més-quotation as this: Therefore 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them ;” — and on the very next page to see a most provokingly ridic- 
ulous blunder;— and then, in imagination, to follow the Magazine you 
have just mailed, and see how angry the Author will be when he reads 
his article thus mutilated. A little farther, and a gentleman gravely re- 
marks that “it is a pleasure to confer a favor on Mrs. K. because she is a 
lady, and manifests her expression at least by a look!” Perhaps to 
substitute appreciation for expression, would make nearly as good sense. 
Well, we are very sure we marked all the mistakes, and the printer is 
equally sure he corrected all that were marked, — so the mistakes * must 
have made themselves ;’ — “ spect they grow hy 

We have not dared to read the rest of the Number, and can only com- 
fort ourselves with the very sage reflection that, “What can’t be cured 
must be endured ;” — and the fond hope that “there’s a good time com- 
ing,” — only we don’t like to “ wait” any * longer.” 

Then come letters from various places, saying the Caniner for Jan- 
uary was not received, and asking us to “ please explain.” Not having 
charge of the mail-routes, we cannot explain why they were not received: 
we only know they were mailed; — so we send the second package — 
quite a loss in the course of a year, — enough to take all the profits from 
a work as low-priced as ours. But, * the gloomiest day hath gleams of 
light,” and with all the typographical errors, and other blemishes, we 
do have the satisfaction of knowing that the Cabinet is winning its way 
to public favor. During the month of January we doubled our subserip- 
tion list, and not a day has passed since then, without at least one addit- 
ional name and dollar. Only five of all this number have been received 
from our regular agents out of the city; all the rest have been by letter; 
we have not received a single dollar of bad money, and we are not aware 
that a single letter has failed to reach its destination. 

We must be allowed to express our grateful acknowledgments for the 
patronage of our friends in the City of the Straits. Our subseription list 
here at home, is larger already than it was last year, and * still they come,” 
often unsolicited, and for that reason more highly prized. Advertise- 
ments are coming in,—and our Contributorsare fulfilling their promises. 

Where are the shadows? All gone! — all dispelled by the sunlight 
of sympathy — the kindness and “ material aid” of an indulgent, — 
would it be egotistical to say, — an appreciating Public. 
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St. Valentine’s Day. 


ST VALENTINE’S DAY 


QO five thousand Valentines passed through the Detroit Post Ottice 

on the 14th of last month, and as they continued to be sent for 
fourteen days thereafter, no doubt the number was not less than ten 
thousan:|, though they would not be so easily detected after the first day. 
Surely, Capid hath many worshippers 

Meeting a little boy of our acquaintance, about seven years old, on the 
morning of the 15th, we asked him how many Valentines he receive! the 
day before. To our surprise, he replied * Four!” 

Are there any children in these days of progress ? 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
The Michigan Journal of Education. 

The February No. of this excellent Journal, is even better than its | 
decessor, and the two are well worth the subscription price. 

We were partic ularly attracted by the article entitled “ Learning and 
Education,” in the February No. 

With three editors, each of whom is a host in himself, and published 
under the auspices of the “ Michigan State Teacher's Association,” the 
success of the Journal is certain. 

Terms, $1 a year in advance. Address Rev. J. M. Gregory, Detroit. 

Scenes in the Holy Land is the title of an interesting little volume, 
published by the American 5, 8. Union. Like all their publications, jt 
is well printed, handsomely bound, and contains interesting descriptions 
of the land where Jesus lived and labored and died. 

For sale by T. M. Cook, S. S. Agent, Detroit. 

The Genius of the West—We have received the February number 
of this Magazine, and are glad to find it an interesting publication. Weshall 
exchange with pleasure. The “ Genius” was accompanied by the * Little 
Forester,” a pretty little playmate for the children. Both these publica- 
tions are monthly, and may ‘be obtained by sending $1 in advance to the 
Editor. Howard Durham, Cincinnati, O. 

Godey’s Gallery of Splendid Engravings.—We have received the 
first number of this collection of over twenty-five of the finest of those 
beautiful engravings that have appeared in the Laay’s Book in former 
days. Those who are wishing to procure books of engravings for the 
centre table, cannot better consult their own interest than by sending fitty 
cents to Godey for his beautiful “ Gallery.” 

Book of the Toilet.—This neat little “pub lication contains a large num- 
ber of recipes for the preservation of health, and beauty, and for the 
preparation of the various kinds of cosmetics in general use. Personal 
beauty is a gift to be prized, and the preservation of a youthful appear- 
ance is by no means to be condemned. The “ Book of the Toilet” will 
enable ladies to prepare their own cologne, toilet soap, et cetera, at a 
much less cost, and less adulterated, than when purchased, ready for use, 
of the druggists. Price of the Book 50 cents. Address Louis A. Godey 
Philadelphia. 





